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War Not the Antidote for War. 

The verbal war against war which is now 
ieteasingly waged in present-day literature, 
wems to be leaving little for a Friends’ peri- 
dical to say which others are not relieving 
wof saying, and in no unsparing terms. For 
two centuries and a half Friends have labored, 
wd now many others are entering into their 
bors. Our past characterizations of the in- 
imity of war seem tame beside the stigma- 
ting which many articles in the popular 
peas are giving to it. This, by Wm. H. 
Stewart, in the Public Ledger, is one of fre- 
qent specimens: 

Awar is not a conflict of individuals with an 
itraction, but with other individuals. It turns 
men into fighting machines ; it makes them human 
iutchers ; it changes a man who was made in the 
image of God into a cringing parasite ; it not only 
impairs man’s reverence for human nature, but it 
impairs that nature itself. The mind becomes in- 
une and the heart becomes a theatre of crime. It 
the concentration of evil whose essence is that 


which so outreaches human imagination, must 
be helping to fight down all wars before they 
begin. 

But fire cannot be depended on to put out 
fire, nor sin sin. Men use fire to fight fire by 
making it burn up the material on which it 
could feed. So war may blast the material 
of war, and men can call the exhaustion peace, 
only because that sort of peace is but the wil- 
derness which the war has created. 

Fighting a war out is not fighting War 
out—it is simply fighting one side down, but 
leaving War and its spirit only more deeply 
intrenched in the hearts of surviving men, 
and more bitterly grinding its teeth for very 
vengeance and hate. 

So wars, though they may fight for a peace, 
cannot fight for Peace. They more deeply 
confirm their own passions which are not peace; 
and they result only in a cessation of hostili- 
ties, which is not peace. 

Before calling a condition Peace, search it 
inside and out, and see if it is Love; then 
See whether it is 


evidently affected the size of the opening class. 
The enrollment includes ten young women and 
six young men. These sixteen represent ten 
States of the Union, one student coming from 
as far south as Texas. There are, besides 
these, three West Chester teachers who attend 
classes one day each week. The maximum 
boarding accommodation at present could not 
easily exceed fifty, and as the course of study 
covers two years a small entering class seemed 
desirable. 

Some high school training was prescribed as 
a requisite of admission to the class, and as 
only one colored child out of a thousand in 
Philadelphia gets into the high school, the field 
from which to draw students in the whole 
country is at present decidedly limited. 

Six teachers reside at the school, and five 
of them are occupied only with the work there. 
The sixth teaches in the colored school in West 
Chester, and is preparing the way for the sec- 
ond year students to have opportunities for 
observation and practice in that school. Prac- 
tical handwork in wood and iron, in agricul- 
ture and the domestic arts, is a regular part 
of the normal training. The special effort is 
to develop a type of teacher who will appre- 
ciate that intelligence is a usable quantity, 
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ition to this condition must be gradual. Al- 
lotments of ground for school gardens will be 
made this spring, and some portion of the farm- 
ing operations will be under the direction of 
the teacher of agriculture. A new barn is a 
pressing necessity, and it is hoped that some 
friends of the cause will be found to supply 
this need. 

The religious character of the life at Chey- 
ney has had the care of the board. A Bible 
class is held regularly on First-days, and right 
methods for religious instruction in elementary 
schools are inculeated. Each day’s work is 
commenced by Scripture reading, and the teach- 
ers are all believed to be well concerned for 
the higher interests. 

Upon the earnest solicitation of Booker T. 
Washington and others it has been decided to 
hold a summer school during the Seventh Month 
at Cheyney. A preliminary announcement of 
this has already brought applications from 
forty teachers. Not more than sixty can be 
comfortably accommodated, and the number 
must be limited to this figure. It is estimated 
that the additional furniture and the cost of 
maintenance for this summer session will ag- 
gregate about $250. The furniture will be 
required in any event in the Ninth Month. 

A very special appeal is made for contribu- 
tions to carry out this effort to reach a large 
number of schools and teachers in the South. 

The effort to concentrate the resources and 
activities of the Institute on moral training 
has had wide approval. The late Dr. Curry 
represented Normal Training as the greatest 
educational need of the colored race, and his 
opinion has so far influenced the Peabody trus- 
tees that they are devoting their funds to this 
end in the South. Such technical training, 
however, is costly. The accumulated funds 
of the Institute are wholly inadequate for the 
needs of a first-class normal school. This 
statement may arouse the suspicion that an 
extravagant standard has been adopted. It 
is most unfortunate that the work of the In- 
stitute should appear in that light. Even a 
few teachers of high grade very quickly repre- 
sent a large circle of influence. A high qual- 
ity of work in the school-room is the only true 
economy. The proverbial thriftlessness of the 
Negro can be supplanted in no way so surely 
as by training teachers who will apply a rem- 
edy in a better standard of living. A trade 
school near Cheyney devotes a thousand dollars 
in three years to the training of a single car- 
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for the colored race, and the work is commit- 
ted to the corporation and to future Boards in 
a hope that a very large fruition of our faith 
shall he realized. 

For the Board, 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, Secretary, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Lincoln and the Lake Champlain Quaker. 


The people who love it will defy you to find 
a more beautiful lake anywhere; and, anyway, 
if the vovagers to the New World had discov- 
ered nothing else, it would have been worth 
all the trouble they took coming over. Big 
and gracious and commanding as some dear 
princess, it sweeps to the northern border, and 
the mountains range themselves on either side, 
watching and adoring. 

The largest island in the lake is long and 
wide and has several townships of its own. 
Somewhere about 1785 a family of Quakers 
came from the south and found the place. 
“The Lord,’’ they said, ‘‘ has led us into ways 
of peace. Here wewill live, and the blessing 
of heaven will be with us.’’ They labored at 
their wholesome toil and their minds were 
filled with wholesome thoughts. Sun and 
storm succeeded sun and storm, and the years 
passed and they found rest unto the third gen- 
eration. 

In 1861, when the stricken country cried for 
men to save her, the note of war came to the 
island, and the great-grandson of the first 
Quaker was drafted. 

**But it will be no use,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall 
never fight. My mother taught me it is a 
sin. It is her religion and my father’s and 
their fathers’. I shall never raise my hand to 
kill anyone.’’ 

The recruiting officer took little notice. 
“We'll see about that later,’’ he commented 
carelessly. 

The regiment went to Washington and the 
Quaker boy drilled placidly and shot straight. 
‘*But I shall never fight,” he reiterated. 

Word went out that there was a traitor in 
the ranks. The lieutenant conferred with the 
captain, and all the forms of punishment de- 
vised for refractory soldiers were visited on 
him. He went through them without flinching, 
and there was only one thing left. He was 
taken before the colonel. 

‘What does this mean?’’ demanded the 
officer. “Don’t you know you will be shot?’’ 

The Quaker was a nice boy with steady eyes, 
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The Cruise of the “Arabic,” 
(Continued from page 299.) 
En route to Smyrna, 
Second Month 26th, 1905.—Our visit % 
Constantinople is a thing of the past! [ gj 
begin where I left off on Fifth-day. Ourg 
proach to the city was somewhat marred 
the strong wind that made it most uncomfor 
able to remain on deck during our entrang 
into the harbor. We expected to be docks 
here, but owing to some misunderstanding wy 
did not get in to the wharf, but the ship wy 
anchored off as at the other ports. It is om 
of the grandest, if not the grandest, locatig 
of any vity of the world, and if it belonged t 
any other country than Turkey it would beg 
dream of loveliness. The city presents 4 
striking appearance, with its palaces am 
numerous minarets, and is much larger than] 
expected, having over a million population 
The city is divided by the Golden Horn, the olf 
part being called Stamboul. The new ie 
(five hundred years old!) seems a very ra 
trap, and everyone must pay toll. A tende 
brought out the American consul and th 
Turkish officials to examine our passports, | 
was expected that this formality would cop 
sume two hours at least, as they generally ip 
sist upon seeing everyone. The consul agreal 
to stand for us, and in fifteen minutes that 
patt was all over. The first time such a thing 
has ever happened. One is watched at evey 
turn in the Sultan’s domain, but we certainly 
were well treated. We were advised not & 
leave the ship that night, but some went ashon 
and remained at the hotel. In the evening 
one of the professors of Robert College le 
tured on Constantinople very acceptably, 
Sixth-day we left the ship, and finding ow 
guide and being assigned to carriages, com 
menced the sight-seeing. I cannot descrike 
the scene that presented itself. The whirling 
mass of humanity of every conceivable nation 
ality, the sea of Turkish fezes, the dogs 
the filth! The reckless driving over the rough 
streets, used as much by pedestrians as cabj, 
the yelling of the men to their horses, the 
utter confusion was nerve-racking! We wer 
thankful our ship was left out in the Bos. 
phorus! We safely reached the first point, 
the Galata Tower, a relic of the Italian quar 
ter of the twelfth century. It is now used @ 
a watch-tower for fire, and while we knew th 
view from the top was fine, we did not climb 
up. Now back again past the bank and post 
office to the new bridge, over which we ratt 
at a terrific pace to old Stamboul, the old city. 
We first visited the Imperial Ottoman Museum, 
which is of great importance and interest 
Really the most interesting thing to us was the 
Siloam Inscription discovered in Jerusalem i 
1880, of which Timothy Hussey had told & 
It is one of the oldest inscriptions known, ald 
is in pure Biblical Hebrew. It was found it 
the underground canal between the Virgin's 
Spring and the Pool of Siloam, the time of 
Hezekiah. We saw the great Alexander Sat 
cophagus of Pentelic marble, remarkably pre 
served and carved; the Tabinth Sarcophagus, 
containing the withered body of Tabinth, 4 
Sidonian king, made in the fourth century B. G; 
the serpents head from the bronze serpents 
column in the Hippodrome, said to have beet 
struck off by Mohammed the Conqueror, 
found in the British Consulate kitchen, whert 
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yas used for breaking coal! This column was 
up by Constantine, brought from Delphi. 
same Mohammed rode his horse into 
jucta Sophia, then a Christian church, slay- 
every Greek, and high up on one of the 
they show the print of his bloody hand! 

fe now went through the double gates into 
ie Treasury, which were opened to us for the 
jst time on that day of the week. Turkish 
yspitality was offered in the form of a spoon- 
fl of sweet (looked like jelly that hadn’t 
led!) stirred into a goblet of water. We 
ielined. ‘The collection of bejeweled gar- 
gents, swords, chairs, crowns and trays of 
jerels was beyond conception. The emerald, 
g large as your hand, spoken of in General 
Fallace’s “ Prince of India,’’ a golden tankard 
dadded with three thousand diamonds, rubies 
wi pearls, all displaying the spoils of centu- 
tes. Someone remarked the Sultan had bet- 
tr sell his gems, and pay his debts and 
dacate the people. It was a barbaric dis- 
jay, and we were not sorry to get out alive. 
Asoldier was on guard at every step, and we 
vere not allowed to take our cameras on shore. 
Atnoon, from our time (they count time from 
sunset here), we had some lunch at a rather 
decent French restaurant. I couldn’t eat a 
thing, as I lost my appetite coming through 
thestreets! From here we drove across the 
bridge again, and went to see the whirling 
dervishes. This cost one franc each, and was 
the greatest sight I ever saw. The mosque 
was rather small, and the crowd large. All 


shoes of the worshippers were left outside, 
ad looked very odd. The priests, in their 
peculiar dress, commenced the performance 


son after we arrived. First, turning around 
slowly with arms extended or folded high up 
on the breast, then faster and faster, with 
eyes closed, until you’d think they certainly 
would drop. Ali the time the members of this 
peculiar sect were chanting some rigamarole 
inthe form of prayers, I suppose. The high 
priest had green wound around his turban, 
signifying his descent from Mohammed. It 
lasted about thirty minutes, and while we 
stood quite close to the priests, they seemed to- 


308. tally oblivious of our presence. The entrances 


to the mosques are thronged with beggars, and 
that to Sancta Sophia is called Beggars’ Hall. 
Back across the swarming bridge we went to 
we the greatest mosque of all, the mosque 
Sancta Sophia, once a Christian church, back 
in Constantine’s time. The present edifice 
vas finished in 537 by Justinian. The dome 
exceeds anything of the kind I ever saw. 
Eight serpentine columns were brought from 
Ephesus, and eight more from some other 
temple. It cost sixty-four millions. Since 
the reign of the Turks, beginning in 1520, all 
widences of a Christian ehurch have been de- 
stroyed, and inscriptions from the Koran are 
ill around the nave. We were obliged to put 
slippers before entering. We were sorry 
tt to hear the call to prayer, but never hap- 
pened near at the right time. Our last visit 
of the day was in the bazaars, which are per- 
fectly bewildering in their wealth of rugs, 
shawls, embroideries, carved woods, and every 
other article under the sun. We were greatly 
Interested in seeing the rugs made. They 
Work by hand entirely, without any pattern or 
design. Beautiful rugs can be bought for lit- 
money. 


It is said that there are thirty thousand 
dogs in Constantinople, and one cannot doubt 
it after once seeing them. They are all one 
kind apparently, and look like hungry wolves. 
One cannot step without coming in contact 
with one. The cabmen are very careful not 
to run over them, as they would be imprisoned 
for three years. The penalty for killing a man 
is seven years! We were told that the Turks 
regard the dog and the pigeon holy, and be- 
lieve that Mohamet will come in the form of 
one or the other. We were very weary, and 
glad to get back to the ship, which seemed 
like heaven after the noise and filthy odors of 
the city. On Seventh-day a number of us 
visited Robert College, which is situated a 
few miles north of the city on the Bosphorus. 
The college was founded in 1863, and is part 
of the University of New York. The drive was 
quite interesting, past the Sultan’s palace, and 
part of the way right along the water, where 
we could see the little fishing boats, the flocks 
of ducks, and the steamers that ply along the 
Bosphorus. In our country we'd had an elec- 
tric road built up to the Black Sea long ago. 
They catch great quantities of little mackerel 
here, and we longed to sample them. We 
were received at the college by one of the pro- 
fessors, who showed us all about. When the 
college was first opened only four students 
presented themselves. In five years it was 
almost self-supporting, and now has about 
three hundred students. Many of these are 
Greeks and Armenians. It was a holiday, so 
there were not many of them around. The 
history of the founding of this college is told 
in Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s “My Life and Times.’’ 
The American school for girls at Scutari, on 
the Asiatic side, has one hundred and sixty 
students, and is doing a grand work. 

In the afternoon we visited the Friends’ 
Mission by invitation of a Friend named Binns. 
We saw the work of the women, which is their 
way of getting at them. They sell $10,000 
worth of work a year. There was a lot on the 
ship, and about $300 worth was sold. Much 
is sent to England, and disposed of by the 
Friends there. Friend Binns was born here, 
and speaks the language like a native. She 
piloted us around some, too, very skilfully. 
She returned to the ship fer dinner, and we 
were sorry to part with her. In the evening 
the Alumne Association of the Girls’ College 
gave an entertainment on board. The young 
ladies were in native costumes, Greek, Bul- 
garian, Armenian, Turkish, and looked per- 
fectly fetching. A collection was taken for 
the benefit of the school, and I hope they got 
a large sum. We were treated to “Turkish 
Delight ’’ afterward, a delicious native sweet. 
Best and grandest of all was the sail up the 
Bosphorus to the Black Sea this morning 
(Second Month 26th). It was foggy at first, 
and we were afraid that we were not to 
have a good view. We had not gone far, 
however, before the fog lifted. Guides were 
on hand to point out the different places of 
interest, and when we were opposite Robert 
College the boys were out in force. Away up 
the hill we could see the stars and stripes 
waving, and from every window, a white hand- 
kerchief fluttered. They gave their yell, and 
the hills resounded with it and the echo of our 
whistle, a march of progress since the battle- 
cry of ages long past away. This is the nar- 


rowest part of the Bosphorus, and the point 
where Xerxes built his bridge of boats. A 
short distance on was the Black Sea, and when 
we reached it our good ship turned majesti- 
cally around and steamed back again. Talk 
about the Rhine, it isn’t comparable to the 
Bosphorus! While I was thinking this I found 
there were others of the same mind. Ruins 
of mighty fortresses took the place of castles, 
and the summer-houses of the embassies, with 
wooded hills as a background, must make a 
beautiful picture in the summer time. The 
winters are cold here, and so the landscape 
was similar to our own, but the country must 
be lovely in warm weather. We passed hun- 
dreds of small fishing boats all out for mack- 
erel. They were quite near together, and we 
could see them draw in a line with sometimes 
six or ten on it. They use a feather for bait, 
and the fish seem no larger than our smelt. 
The Bosphorus is very deep in some parts, 
fifty or sixty fathoms. We halted a few min- 
utes opposite the city, while a tug-boat took 
off our couriers and guides, and then steamed 
past Seraglio Point, the minarets of the mosque 
glistening in the sunlight, the dirt, the igno- 
ance of the Sultan forgotten in the delight of 
the beautiful sail on the Bosphorus! 

7.30 Pp. M.—We have just left our pilots at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, and are out on the 
Agean Sea once more. The night is rainy and 
rather dark, but we are due at Smyrna at 7 A. M. 
So far we have made every port on schedale 
timé. 1t is wonderful how smoothly every- 
thing wurks on these cruises. The party di- 
vides at Jaffa, part spending twelve days in 
Egypt and part in Palestine. We will be of 
the latter number. 

Second Month 27th. —Safely arrived at 
Smyrna this A. M. Farewell, will save this 
place for the next letter. 

(To be continued.) 


} The Dew. 


During my first trip up the Mediterranean 
many years ago, we touched at the Island of 
Malta. We had rain for several days, and 
when I went ashore to visit an English family, 
the foremost subject of conversation was the 
rain. And my friend said, “This is the first 
rain we have had for three or four years. I 
said, “How, then, is it that things look so 
green, and that you pruduce such superb fruit 
in the Floriana Gardens, where the oranges 
hang from the dark leaves like ‘golden lamps 
hung in a night of green.’ ”’ 

“Well, our copious dews take the place of 
rain.’’ 

It is interesting to witness this beneficent 
source of fertility at sea. Soon after the sun 
goes down, the dew begins to fall, and by the 
time darkness sets in, the watch on deck are 
glad to put on their oilskins to keep themselves 
dry. By ten o’clock it is drip, drip, all the 
night from the rigging, and by the morning 
every sail is as if it had been dipped into the 
sea. How gently, silently, secretly the pre- 
cious dew falls to refresh and renew the earth. 
But sometimes it happens that no dew falls, 
and the whole night is dry and parched. How 
is this? One condition of the dew coming in 
| its bounty is that the heavens must be calm. 
I recall nights when variable baffling puffs of 
| wind came to perplex and employ the crew; 


, we would trim yards and sheets for the breeze 
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departed in heart from him) has been revived 
in my mind; with an apprehension that the 
same authority requires the republication of 
it in this day, to a people likewise highly fav- 
ored of him; and who have in like manner de- 
parted from their first love:— 

‘*Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, 
call a solemn assembly: gather the people, 
sanctify the congregation, assemble the elders, 
gather the children; let the bridegroom go 
forth of his chamber, and the bride out of her 
closet. Let the priests, the ministers of the 


on one side, perhaps just enough wind to make 
the sails ‘‘sleep.’’ After getting all ropes 
coiled up, while the vessel was going less than 
a mile an hour, the wind would die away and 
then spring up in an opposite quarter, and the 
work would have to be done over again, and 
after a night spent in shifting sails, perhaps 
not two miles of progress would be entered in 
the log. 

I have learned to apply this lesson, and want 
others to share. “I will be as the dew unto 
Israel’’ is a precious promise, but it seems 





me, therefore, tenderly entreat you with alj the 
warmth of unutterable affection, as a 

as a fellow-pilgrim, through the vicissitudes 
time, to the unmixed joys of a happy e 

that you will no longer neglect the Offers of 
mercy, or turn a deaf ear to the reproofs gf 
instruction. I feel my mind covered with tha 
boundless love, that wishes, that ardently 
sires, you may indeed be wise for yourselygy. 
For, although I may be deficient in many quajj. 
fications of a gospel minister, I am not w 

in that pure disinterested love, which geeky 





























































that the attitude of the soul has something to | Lord, weep between the porch and the altar.| not yours but you. = there 
do with success in obtaining the blessing. let them say, spare thy people, O Lord! and| Blow the trumpet in Zion: sanctify a fast,— yeop 
If the soul is not calm the dew cannot de-| give not thy heritage to reproach, that the|If we were but attentive enough to the soun § grin 


heathen should rule over them! wherefore 
should they say amongst the people, where is 
their God? then will the Lord be jealous over 
his land and pity his people.” 

As I am about to conclude (perhaps finally 
conclude), my labors amongst you in this quar- 
ter, I would query with some, with many that 
are present, whether they have not heard in- 
telligibly the sound of the trumpet, calling 
them with a degree of certainty, to arise and 
prepare themselves for the battle. 

My brethren and sisters, amongst whom I 
have been constrained, in the overflowings of 
the Father’s love, to labor in a private capacity, 
breaking (I hope I may say) a little bread from 
house to house,—the everlasting gospel has 
been preached amongst you, with all the force 
of pathetic energy, with all the tenderness of 
Divine compassion: let it not be ineffectual! 
The Gospel message has been delivered with 
such indubitable clearness, that your judgments 
have been convinced, you have assented to the 
truth as it is in Jesus; suffer not the impres- 
sions it has made on your minds to be speedily 
erased. Far, very far, be it from me to think 
highly of myself, to exalt the officer, the min- 
ister. I would not that you should hold any 
man’s person in high estimation. Iam deeply 
sensible that to me belongs blushing and con- 
fusion of face, but I magnify mine office, and 
the power of Him who has seen meet to employ 
me therein; | would endeavor to exalt in your 
view, the adorable goodness and condescension 
of the great Author of all mercies, in that he 
has caused the trumpet to be renewedly sound- 
ed in your borders; hear its important message 
with suitable attention; let it rouse and pre- 
pare all the ranks in the armies of our Israel, 
to engage in the glorious cause of our God. 
Let the daughter of our Zion arise from the 
bed of indolence; from the lethargic stupor of a 
fatal forgetfulness; from all the deadening, be- 
numbing gratifications of sensuality and shake 
herself from the dust of the earth, that she may 
come up to the help of Him who hatb called 
her with an high and holy calling. The trumpet 
is blown in her streets, the alarm has been heard 
by all, Oh! let not its language be rendered 
unintelligible by the multiplicity of trivial 
things that too much absorb the minds of many. 

I am fully persuaded that the gracious visi- 
tation of humbling, melting goodness, has been 
afresh extended to individuals present in (I had 
almost said) a very memorable manner; nor will 
I recall the expression, for if it is not treasured 
up in your remembrance now, for your profit 
and advantage, it will be memorable in that 
awful approaching period, when every neglect- 
ed mercy will appear deeply engraven, as a 
dread handwriting on the wall, against us. Let 


scend; if, as my nautical lesson taught me long 
ago, there is a puff of worldiness now, and a 
flurry of sinful wandering then, there is a strife 
overhead, and the blessing cannot come down. 

Oh, to be able to call in wandering thoughts, 
and concentrate our powers and say, “My 
heart is fixed, O God! my heart is fixed; I will 
sing and give praise.”’ 

“Thus saith the Lord of hosts, consider 
your ways, go up to the mountain and bring 
wood and build the house, and I will take 
pleasure in it and I will be glorified, saith the 
Lord.’’ But they were keen to pursue their 
own interests; they hastened forward, every 
man to hisown house. “Therefore, the heaven 
over you is stayed from the dew, and the earth 
is stayed from her fruit.’’ (Haggai 1: 10.) 

How copiously the dew falls. Gideon wrung 
the water from his fleece into a bowl; yet the 
ordinary supply of the precious dew is often 
equally abundant. How secretly the blessing 
comes! but how gently, yea, how suddenly; 
but how much depends upon the calm! 


of the trumpet, we should see the absoluty 
necessity of this sanctified fast; a fast from 
every of those delusive pleasures, those slavigh 
attachments, that render the mind insensib, 
of good. Callasolemnassembly. This brane 
of the summons (may some say) belongs only 
to a few, and we have no share in the duty; 
enjoins. I confess I am of another opinion; 
I think every individual has a share in the ip. 
struction couched in it. Call a solemn » 
sembly. Oh, you active ones! stop a while iy 
your swift career; make a solemn pause; stani 
collected from every object that can gr 
or delight the sensual part; labor dili 
to assemble all the powers and faculties of you 
souls, that they may be sanctified by Him wh 
gave them. I believe there is no useless, dead, 
unactive member in the Church of God; an 
those that can thus assemble the collected at 
tention of a redeemed mind, devoted to th 
Divine will, have an undoubted right from th 
highest Authority, to call an holy convocation, 
We can do nothing against the Truth, but fo 
the Truth, was the language of some formerly, 
who had indeed sanctified an acceptable fast, 
I much desire that those who, perhaps, cannot 
be so active in promoting this glorious caus 
amongst the sons of men, as some who ate 
called into more eminent stations in the chureh, 
may, by a circumspect care over all their words 
and actions, see that they do nothing against 
the Truth. Call a solemn assembly: gather th 
people. Howscattered are many of the mem 
bers of this quarter! scattered indeed as sheep 
without a shepherd! dispersed up and down ia 
the dark vale of insensibility and self-forget 
fulness! many upon the barren mountains of a 
empty profession; lost to all sense of religion 
fellowship; unacquainted with that holy unio 
in which is the bond of peace! How may 
are the Gallios I have met with amongst you 
who (alas! it may be said) care for none 
these things! Oh, you Elders! who are, # 
might have been, as Pillars in the Lord’s house 
you delegated Shepherds, who might haw 
adorned the first ranks in the armies of om 
Israel, if you had not sat down, and taken ® 
a rest short of those glorious abodes, whith 
are prepared for them that steadily persevere 
in the line of Divine appointment—to you the 
call is, gather the people. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Calm me, my God, and keep me calm, 
While these hot breezes blow; 

Be like the night-dew’s cooling balm 
Upon earth’s fevered brow. 


“Yes, keep me calm, though loud and rude 
The sounds my ear that greet. 

Calm in the closet’s solitude; 
Calm in the bustling street; 


“Calm in the hour of buoyant health; 
Calm in the hour of pain; 

Calm in my poverty or wealth; 
Calm in my loss or gain. 











“Calm as the ray of sun or star, 
Which storms assail in vain; 

Moving unruffied through earth’s war 
The eternal calm to gain.” 


H. T. MILLER. 




















BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


A Charge Delivered by Samuel Fothergill. 


I should like to see in the columns of the 
Friend, the following language delivered at 
Horsleydown, England, about one hundred and 
thirty-five years ago by that eminent and worthy 
Minister of the Society of Friends, Samuel 
Fothergill. It seems so full of counsel, warn- 
ing and love for all, but especially for the 
parents and children, that I trust it will be 
read with interest and to edification by the 
many readers of THE FRIEND. 

2 & &. 

West CuHEsTER, Pa., Second Month 6th, 1905. 


A solemn summons which the Almighty gave 
through his prophet Joel, to a people whom 
he had known above all the families of the 
earth, (at a time when they had revolted and 
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‘Ir is always a good rule to step in no path, 
to speak no word, to commit no act, whe 
conscience whispers beware.” 





‘‘THE Apostle Paul freely confessed that 
he had no sufficiency in himself to think’ 
good thought.”’ 
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Visit to Barbados. 
(Continued from page 302.) 

[The following letters of Wm. C. Allen pre- 
git a few features covered by Wm. B. Har- 
ws preceding accounts, but they will not 
gem like a repetition.—Eb. ] 

Bridgetown, Barbados, Second Month 24th, 
195.—I will, as usual, commence a letter a 
days previous to departure of the mail, 
jing to finish later. There does not seem 
gich new to tell about our surroundings. 
(ur boarding-house continues comfortable, and 
there are pleasant associations therein, mostly 
yople here for health or rest. Any one de- 
sring 2 balmy, warm winter climate would 
ike Barbados. But it is very damp, and I 
gould think would eat out the life of tuber- 
glar or rheumatic people. A good many 
(anadians come here to escape the severe win- 
tars of the North. We have in the house, 
ieside ourselves, Canadians, others from Trin- 
jad, Demarara, Peru, Mexico,—the latter 
ion; really a German,—and from Boston. 

I never knew before that flying-fish are good 
eat. Here we have them practically every 
day; and when the bones have been removed, 
previous to cooking, they make as fine and 
delicate a dish as one could imagine. They 
are sold everywhere at one cent each. We 
have pretty fair butter from Canada at this 
house, so are eating a little again, particularly 
wit is served up sufficiently hard not to re- 
quire being dipped out with a spoon. The 
fmits are quite good. Paw-paw is a big 
golden, squash-looking fruit, served like citron 
athome. (Guava-jelly is always about. Tam- 
and is a fine fruit, and its syrup makes a 
god drink. Then they have daily what is 
called “sling ’’—a thick sort of molasses taken 
from the last boiling pan, just previous to the 
changing of the syrup or liquor of the sugar- 
tane into sugar. The sugar mills send it into 
town for sale by women, and a teaspoon of 
itis very good on bread or cake. The native 
pine-apple preserved is delicious. 

Meats are poor everywhere in the tropics; 
they have to be eaten almost immediately after 
being killed, so are tough. All fowls are sold 
alive to housekeepers for the same reason. 
The great trick is not to buy one that has 
been “crammed,”—that is, filled with heavy 
grain just before selling, so as to increase the 
weight, not of meat, but of cheaper stuff. 

We have just beep down town arranging for 
ameeting Fifth-day Pp. M. in the country, and 
nxt First-day in the Y. M. C. A. hall at 
Bridgetown. Whilst I have been writing W. 
B. H. stepped outside to hunt for shells. He 
has just returned, bringing some pretty coral. 
We can, within one hundred feet of our room, 
find all the coral, shells and sea-weed we de- 
tire. They are tossed up twice a day, at each 
high tide. 1 also have sea-anemones and other 
things in my collection. 

One of the strange creatures gotten out of 
the sea is the sea-egg. It is about as large 
%an orange, black, and spiked. Inside is a 
good amount of yellowish, soft material, look- 
ing like fish-roe. It is very good when cooked, 
tasting much like oysters. 

Last First-day we had a meeting in the Y. 
M.C. A. hall. Probably about two hundred 
and fifty were there, representing the solid, 
thoughtful part of the community, they being 
Renerally well educated people, who are inter- 



































































































ested in religion, and are well acquainted with 
the Bible. The Divine presence was wonder- 
fully with us, and as a gentleman, speaking 
about it to-day, said, “You could hear a pin 
drop all during the address.’’ The silent part 
of the meeting was strange to almost all 
present, yet most impressive. There isa great 
inquiry as to when we have other meetings, 
also as to the views of Friends. I do not 
doubt but that, if a heavenly-endowed minister 
were to settle here now, a goodly number 
would soon be gathered to our society, as in 
the past. There is absolutely no question in 
my mind on that score. The fields are ripe. 
The inconsistencies of the clergy on one hand, 
and wildness of the “ holiness movement’”’ on the 
other, are making many open to conviction as 
to our nearness to Apostolic practice. But it 
is my lot to stop in Barbados only a little 
time ;—I wish there were others to follow. 

First-day aA. M.—I felt like attempting a 
meeting under a big tree down near Bridge- 
town, out on acommon. So we bicycled down 
there, and I announced to some “hangers- 
around ’’ that we were going to have a gospel 
meeting. By dint of much persuading, and 
considerable personal notice in the neighbor- 
ing houses (it is in a poor part of the town), 
we had nearly fifty to start with in ten min- 
utes. W. B. H. took a means of settling them 
into quiet. Then | spoke. Two old Christian 
colored women, at the close, participated to 
great edification. One of them made a really 
wonderful prayer. By the end of the meeting 
the scoffers were very quiet,—and there was 
much tenderness displayed on the part of all 
when we left, nearly one hundred altogether. 
It was a time of solemn warning to sinners to 
seek Christ now. I felt we were much helped 
in one serious respect, viz,—it is so difficult 
to get the uneducated people interested, or 
quiet, or to feel that a time of worship is in 
progress, when there is no singing. 

Fifth-day evening we went out into the 
country, and held a meeting under a black- 
smith’s shed, whilst the people stood in it or 
around, —quite a large gathering. A big torch 
made a light in the shed: and out in the dark- 
ness I could not see a large part of the con- 
gregation. But all were so still—so remark- 
ably quiet during the periods of silence, —not 
a rustle, or a whisper. We can truly feel it 
was a strong meeting. 

Why do we have such weak meetings at 
home? Is it because the people are satisfied 
and critical, so that the word of the Lord does 
not have a chance to have free course and be 
glorified? 

Second Month 28th.—We held another 
meeting in the Y. M. C. A. First-day evening, 
Second Month 26th, 1905. It was also a good- 
sized gathering, and the burden of the vocal 
exercise related to the ministry. Possibly the 
biblical teaching quoted and presented would 
not suit the feelings of many—but I must do 
my duty-—l am not here simply to please. 
This meeting resulted in our about closing out 
our line of English-language literature, par-| the air, as are so many in these islands. 
ticularly the little booklets about Friends.| Fifth-day afternoon we visited the Mission 
All this literature counts—it leads to frequent | School in Bridgetown. It is just like the pub- 
interview with seriously-minded people who | lic schools we have seen. No discipline, ac- 
are often, | find, influenced by the thought | cording to our ideas, is observable. The chil- 
presented to them in conversations. So, pub-| dren talk and run around the room about as 
licly or privately, we are employed very closely. | they please, whilst a class will be reciting be- 
After such a day it is often good, as yesterday | fore the master. I saw one youngster, about 


late afternoon, to bicycle out of town and look 
at a sugar-mill for a little rest. This afternoon 
we expect to ride out to Oistin’s Town to hold 
a meeting. 

The sea at high tide runs right up against 
our hotel. At low tide we can go down on to 
the beach and pick up all sorts of marine life 
—beautiful shells, sea-weed, coral, etc. We 
are, of course, close to the constant noise of 
the surf. Indeed, we have, for weeks, with 
the exception of one night, been within a mile 
of the sea. 

Our hotel is really like a regulation old- 
fashioned English boarding-house, such as one 
finds back in the rural parts of England, where 
the average American does not go. Thedear 
old lady who sita at the top of the table has the 
same ruffles and solid physique, and decided 
manner seen in similar places in the old coun- 


















































































Bridgetown looks like an interior town of 
thirty thousand people in England. It has the 
same narrow streets, queer little shops, and 
sometimes no sidewalks. But here about nine 
tenths of the people are black. Women throng 
everywhere with bare feet, carrying all sorts 
of things on their heads, from large baskets 
filled with coal to a hoe or a stalk of sugar- 
cane. They nearly all dress in white, with 
white headgear. Over in St. Lucia or Domin- 
ica they dress in the most brilliant colors, but 
matched in excellent taste, no matter how 
humble the wearer may seem to be. 

Barbados is not a pretty island; it is rather 
flat and uninteresting. Miles of sugar-cane 
grow everywhere, and it is now being har- 
vested. Ox-teams of four or six oxen pull 
little carts around the fields, and are sur- 
rounded by women collecting the cane to place 
on the carts. Then it is hauled to the mill. 
Every “estate” or plantation has its own mill 
run by steam or a windmill; these latter dot 
the landscape everywhere. 

Bridgetown, Third Month 3rd.—We have 
moved from the first floor to the second, and 
now have a fine large room, with windows on 
three sides of it, through which the never- 
failing “trade-winds’’ sweep day and night. 
This part of Bridgetown is known as Hastings. 

Fourth-day we had an open-air meeting at 
Oistin’s Town, about five miles away. It wasina 
broiling hot sun after luncheon that we wheeled 
there. The chapel was not open, as the 
custodian doubtless felt shy about us; so we 
secured permission to hold our meeting on a 
lot belonging to a colored woman. After let- 
ting the people know, there was attracted a 
large company, who sat or stood mostly in the 
shade of a tree and adjoining house. Find- 
ing we did not sing, some left at first, but 
others came, and we had a good meeting. 
After the opportunity part of which had been 
in impressive silence, the company wanted to 
be with us and talk, so we finally left them 
with feelings of mutual interest and love. In 
the company were several professing Christians 
who seemed spiritually-minded, and not just in 
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eight years old, slyly smoking the end of a 
cigarette on one side of the room. All this is 
very different from the sharp discipline admin- 
istered in the school of Porto Rico, whether 
public or mission. But there is another dif- 


ference—the Barbados public schools teach the 
Bible, whilst those of l’orto Rico do not. 


We 
talked to the children, possibly to some avail, 
but I am not sanguine of results. 

This morning (Sixth-day) we drove out to 
Speight’s Town, some twelve miles away on 
the western coast, to hold a meeting. When 
we reached there we found the beach-front 
and wharf thronged with people, possibly one 
thousand or more. We were told it was no 
time for any religious work, because a whale 


posed a hymn or poem in which America is 
called the ‘‘promised land.” 

When these exercises were ended they asked 
why our people called themselves Friends, and 
in replying the scripture was quoted, ‘‘Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
Questions were asked on both sides by which 
it was ascertained that they believed in Divine 
revelation and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Besides agreeing with Friends in refusing to 
take up arms, they abjure the oath, don’t 
practice water baptism or have any paid min- 
istry. They appoint elders -r leaders who are 
expected to lead in their religious services and 
also have oversight of the flock. They said 
they thought it right ‘‘to admonish one an- 


had been brought in, and all the country there- \ other in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 


abouts was excited and trying to buy a little 
meat, for which the upportunity comes only 
infrequently. The congregation was on the 
spot. I saw the good opening, and secured 
permission from the owner of property there 
to hold a meeting under the big trees. So we 
gave notice, and gathered to the number of 
several hundreds, amidst boats pulled up into 
the shade, and with the din of voices all about 
us. As I stood to speak, I could look out 
into the sea, over the people’s heads, at 
the little boats, and at the wharf a quarter 
of a mile distant, where the big whale was 
being carved up amidst an excited crowd. | 
think the people pressed about in their eager- 
ness to hear, somewhat like the way it used to 
be on the shores of Galilee. We had an im- 
pressive meeting. The strain on my voice was 
great, and I was very tired, so when through, 
1 quickly got away, whilst W. B. H. talked 
books, and left his impress much more lasting, 
I apprehend, than is the voice of the preacher. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Russian Colony. 


On Second Month 26th a second visit was 
paid to the Russian Colony newly arrived in 
Los Angeles, California, by a number of Friends 
from Pasadena who were met at the steps of 
the house where their meetings are held, by 
C. de Blumenthal, the interpreter whom they 
failed to find at the time of their visit three 
weeks previous. His presence added muc: to 
the interest of the occasion, as he was an 
agreeable person and very capable of interpre- 
ting. He introduced them to several Russian 
men who shook hands very kindly and invited 
them into a room with seats and a table on 
which were two bibles, one in Russian and the 
other in Molokany. Their homes being with- 
out a timepiece was spoken of as a reason for 
some irregularity in collecting. However the 
room was soon filled and some on the porch, 
the place being too small to accommodate all 
“comfortably, but probably the best they can 
have at present. 

They offered to omit their services altogether 
if the Friends wanted the time for conversa- 
tion, but they were told there was no wish to 
interfere with anything of theirs, though it was 
suggested if they were willing to they might 
omit the Scripture reading, as the visitors 
could not understand it; which was done, they 
only singing and praying. For the latter a 
rug was spread upon which several knelt bow- 
ing their heads to the floor while others were 
standing. They grieve for those they have 


left behind and one of the brothers has com-! 


singing with melody in their hearts to the 
Lord,’’ but that they used no musical instru- 
ments. In speaking of war they said it was 
contrary to the teaching of Christ who bade 
us love one another and do good. 

They wanted the visitors to be thanked for 
coming and that they should be invited to cume 
again, and also that they should be told that 
in far off Russia they heard of the kindness of 
Friends to the Doukhobors. 

We don’t know that their dress or their 
language is different from other Russian peas- 
antry. Their women wore aprons and skirts 
short enough to be sanitary with shawls or 
‘kerchiefs on their heads. A number of chil- 
dren and some babies were there, one very 
small was introduced to them as American 
born. 

When asked if they were in need, they re- 
plied that some of them were, but that they 
helped one another; that they did not ask for 
help, but when it was offered in the right way 
it was acceptable. They have been accustomed 
to a communal life which must be an advantage 
in their present circumstances. At the time 
of this visit they were over three hundred in 
number and eleven more families were due. 
All but twenty-five of the men had succeeded 
in finding employment notwithstanding the dis- 
advantage of being strangers to the language. 

One of the Friends* told them she was a 
visitor from Massachusetts, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and having seen in a paper a 
notice of this people before leaving her home 
she was now very glad to see them, and to 
welcome them, not only on her own account 
but also on behalf of others who could not be 
there. hey returned thanks for her kind 
words. 

C. deBlumenthal, it is understood, has been 
in this country nine years and has been a 
teacher in the schools of Los Angeles. He is 
much interested in these persecuted people 
and said he felt that he was the better for 
having been associated with them the past few 
months. He said he had never noticed any- 
thing fanatical about them, that they were not 
vegetarians like the Doukhobors and that their 
education had been neglected, but most of them 
could read and write in their own language. 
Some of their children were now attending 
school and seemed bright. 

The Friends took leave of them having pre- 
viously signified that our doors are open to 
receive any who may feel like coming to our 


*Angeline Ricketson, a sister of Job S. Gidley. From 
her we have another account of the same visit and agree- 
ing very closely with this.—Epb. 


meetings, with some explanation of our manne 
of worship without any prearranged servicg, 
Third Month, 21st, 1905. 


For “THE FRIEND? 
The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 


(Continued from page 303.) 


The humane and Christian sentiments togethg 
with the evidences of the progress of the |p 
dians in substantial improvements, containgj 
in this pamphlet were not we believe without 
an effect upon individuals who were ea 
considering at this time, whether a better way 
could not be adopted by the Government for 
the treatment of its Indian wards than that 
then in vogue, and it also afforded to our mem. 
bers an interesting history of the efforts of 
Friends in a direction little known. 

Three thousand copies of this pamphlet were 
printed in 1866, and in addition to a distriby 
tion among our own memters, co ies of it were 
forwarded to the Heads of Departments of the 
National Government, to each member of the 
United States Senate and House of Kepre 
sentatives, to the members of the Legislature 
of New York, to most of the leading Indian 
residing in that state; and to many individuals 
throughout the country, who are intereste 
in the welfare of the Aborigines. It maybe 
further added that in numerous instances, the 
document was well received, and the Com 
mittee state ‘‘we trust will be productive of 
good to the objects of our concern.” 

The personal influence of women Friends 
among the Indians at their homes, was often 
encouraged by the Committee and our late 
valued friend Thomazine Valentine paid visits 
to the Reservation at different times during the 
years 1856-1876, in the course of which she 
was very helpful to the Indian women, teaching 
them both by precept and example, how t 
manage their household affairs properly. h 
1866 she writes as follows:—‘‘l have felt com 
forted in visiting the Indians this time, and 
feel there is cause of thankfulness, that the 
Lord has opened the hearts of the Indian women 
so generally to attend to what has been told 
them in regard to keeping better houses, and 
not taking offense. When I first saw them there 
were only a few right clean houses, now the 
clean ones quite out number the dirty ones 
It used to be a very usual thing to find their 
houses with the dishes not washed, beds not 
made, nor houses swept. I think I have mt 
found more than two of that kind this time 
and the women were in poor health in both 
cases. But if they had not lacked energy things 
need not have looked so bad. Although I cam 
see a great improvement, there are still a great 
many houses where the women though they 
make beds, wash dishes and sweep, yet they 
don’t do their work well, making their house 
have a very untidy look, and a few I feel ready 
to despair ever seeing clean, unless some othe? 
person better qualified comes among them, 
which I hope may be the case. It is ten years 
since I first came among them, I have givel 
them as much time now as seems to be mY 
place. I have received much sympathy 
kindness from the Committee, for which 
feel much obliged.’’ This humble-minded and 
devoted Friend was for many years an eldet 
of Bradford Monthly Meeting, Pa., and diel 
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Notes in General. 


Wm. J. Dawson recently said, “There are troubles 
enough and difficulties enough in the conditions 
of life in this and in my own country to make a 
patriot pray, whether he be a Christian or not, 
that a new spirit of righteousness may be pressed 
upon the people.” 


On “ Political Corruption in Connecticut,” New- 
man Smith says, “All this political corruption is 
part and essence of the mammon worship which the 
Church is called to fight in dead earnest. There 
is needed a voice in the pulpit and a response in 
the Church which shall cost sacrifice, and which 
may arouse the enmity of the political world.” 


—The Japanese have adopted a compulsory sys- 
tem of national education. A boy and girl must 


attend school as soon as they attain the age of six, 


and remain there until the age of fourteen. The 
first four years they teach them the Japanese and 
Chinese languages, and the latter four years they 
add English; when a boy and girl are graduated 
from the Japanese common schools they can read 
and speak English. By teaching the Chinese and 
English languages besides their own tongue, they 
bring up anew gereration, prepared to seek knowl- 
edge in the outer world, as commanded by the 
emperor. 


A NEw (?) Sort oF Trust.—A unique trust has 
been formed in the State of Maine. 

It has been customary for the Legislature to 
call upon the different ministers without regard to 
denomination to invoke Divine blessing at the 
opening of each morning’s session, but a certain 
clique of ministers formed a club, and had an 
order passed by the Legislature allowing only 
those who have settled parishes to make prayers 
at the State House, thus freezing out all the super- 
annuated and itinerant. 

This order was followed by another, increasing 
the price from two dollars to five dollars per 
prayer, and this has especially incited those out- 
side the circle, and they are trying to have the 
order rescinded. 

The itinerant ministers of the three cities of 
Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner are incensed 
over the formation of the prayer trust, and de- 
clare that it should be busted.—Richmond Times 
Despatch. 


WILLIAM PENN’s DEED FROM THE INDIANS. — 
“This Indenture Witnesseth that We, Packenah, 
Jarckhan, Sikals, Partquescott, Jervis, Essepenauk, 
Felktroy, Hekellapan, Econus, Machloha, Metth- 
couga, Wissa Powey, Indian Kings, Sachemakers, 
right owners of all lands from Quing Quingus 
called Chester Creek, all along by the west side of 
the Delaware river, and so between the said creeks 
backwards as far as a man can ride in two days 
with a horse, for and in consideration of these 
following goods to us in hand paid, and secured 
to be paid, by William Penn, proprietary and gov- 
ernor of the province of Pennsylvania and terri- 
tories thereof, viz: Twenty Guns, 20 fathoms of 
Matchcoat, 30 of Strong Water, 20 Blankets, 20 
Kettles, 20 pounds Powder, 100 Bars Lead, 40 
Tomahawks, 100 Knives, 40 Pairs of Stockings, 1 
Barrel of Beer, 20 Pounds of Red Lead, 100 Fath- 
oms of Wampum, 30 Glass Bottles, 30 Pewter 
Spoons, 100 Hands of Tobacco, 20 Tobacco Tongs, 
300 Flints, 30 Pairs of Scissors, 30 Combs, 60 
Looking Glasses, 200 Needles, 1 Skipple of Sale, 
30 Pounds of Sugar, 5 gallons of Molasses, 30 To- 
bacco Boxes, 100 Jewsharps, 20 Hoes, 30 Gimlets, 
30 Wooden Screw Boxes, 100 Strings of Beeds, Do 
hereby acknowledge, &c. Given under our hands, 


&c., at New Castle, 2nd day of the eighth month, 
1685.” 

The above is a copy of Penn’s deed from the In- 
dians, from a copy “taken from the original, by 
Ephraim Norton, then living in Washington county, 





Pa., formerly a clerk in the land office, which copy 
he gave to William Hutton, and from which it was 


taken in York, Pa., the seventh of Twelfth Month, 
1813. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—It is stated in Washington that the 
United States, if opportunity offers, would gladly assist 
Russia and Japan to begin direct communication on the 
subject of peace, and thus avoid an international con- 
ference, in which complications might arise regarding 
the maintenance of the territorial integrity of China, 
upon which the United States Government has insisted 
from the outset. 
President Roosevelt left Washington on the 3rd inst. 
for a journey to Texas and Colorado, for an absence of 
several weeks. Arrangements have been made by which 
it is expected, he will be in frequent communication with 
Washington, and be able to pass upon matters requiring 
his attention. 


has been a great increase in the number of deaths in that 
city from cerebro-spinal meningitis within the previous 
few days. One hundred and four deaths from it had oc- 
curred in four and one-half days. 
In answer to telegraphic inquiry made by the Public 
Ledger of this city, it is stated that prosperity unex- 
ampled and unparalleled is reported from every section 
of the United States. Money is easy and capital seeks 
investment ; the wage earner is better paid than for 
some years, and there are few idle men, indeed, in the 
broad domain of the country. 
Reports from all the centres, from Boston to Denver ; 
from St. Paul in the great Northwest, to the South ; from 
New York and Chicago tell the same story. 
Paper milk bottles have lately been proposed by Dr. A. 
H. Stewart of the Bureau of Health, in this city. It is 
stated that an important feature of the bottle is its satu- 
ration with paraffin by being dipped in that substance 
at 212° Fahrenheit, and then baked. This sterilizes the 
bottle and prevents the milk coming in contact with the 
paper itself and adhering, as it does, to the glass bottle. 
Bacteriologic tests with the sample bottles were very 
satisfactory. They are light, tightly sealed, perfectly 
clean and sterile, and are to be used but once, thus 
doing away with all bottle washing in private houses 
and in milk depots. Their cost is such that they may 
be used without increasing the present price of milk to 
the consumer. . 

The negro population in this country is stated to have 
increased from 6,580,000 in 1880 to 8,840,000 in 1900, 
or more than 33 per cent. 
A bill has Jately been passed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and approved by the Governor, which en- 
acts that a system of humane education, which shall in- 
clude kind treatment of birds and animals, shall be in- 
cluded in the branches of the study now required by law 
to be taught in the common schools, such instruction to 
be given to all pupils up to and including the fourth 
grade of the public schools, and to consist of not more 
than half an hour each week during the whole term of 
the school. The bill prohibits experimenting with any 
living creatures in any public school. 
On the 29th ult. the temperature in this city was 79°, 
the highest recorded by the Weather Bureau. In some 
parts of this State it was still higher, and workmen were 
obliged to discontinue their labors on account of it. 
Seedless apples have been propagated by John F. Spen- 
cer, of Grand Junction, Colorado, who, after several 
years’ experimental research, succeeded in producing 
five trees that bore seedless, coreless, and wormless ap- 
ples, from which have been budded 2000 other trees. It 
is estimated that these will have produced about 375,000 
nursery trees by the fall of 1905, and the following year 
2,500,000 trees will furnish the supply. The tree is 
without a blossom and it is thus almost impossible for 
the codling moth to deposit its eggs. The apples, which 
are of a beautiful dark-red color with yellow strawberry 
dots, are of a goodly size and have a flavor similar to the 
Wine Sap. 
FOREIGN.—The steamship Victorian, which has lately 
crossed the ocean to Halifax in about eight days, is the first 
vessel of large size to perform this voyage driven by steam 
turbines ; in which the steam acts directly upon the re- 
volving shaft, with great economy in fuel, and in amount 
of machinery, and with a remarkable absence of vi- 
bration from the movement of the engines. It is be- 
lieved that an important change in marine navigation 
bas thus been begun. 
The Simplon tunnel, the longest in the world, con- 
necting the Swiss and Italian systems of railroads, was 
traversed by trains from each end on the 2nd instant for 
the first time. 


A despatch from New York, of the 3lst, says: There |. 





Bat little effort appears to have been made to 
force the Russian army in Manchuria ; the serious 

of the disorders in European Russia appearing to be thy 
reason that troops have not been sent there. A 

from St. Petersburg of the 30th alt. states that 
grams from all parts of Russia describe outrages ay 
riots. The Czar in answer to a petition of the Finnish 
Diet has conceded the suspension of the conscription agt 
in that country until 1908. The Japanese are reporte 
to have taken in hand the administration of M 

and to be concentrating their troops in the neighborhood 
of Kirin. ° 

Priests of the Russian Greek Catholic Church have ap. 
pealed for separation of Church and State. The appa! 7 
has been published in the Church Messenger, a semi. 
official paper. An ecclesiastical council is proposed, 
which shall secure religious independence. 

A Japanese loan of $150,000,000 has been offered jp 
London, and has been subscribed for to the extent of 
more than seven times that amount, a large part of it ip 
this country. 

Steps have been taken in Mexico to place the cu 

of that country partially on a gold basis in order to check 
the pernicious effects of an oscillation in the relativy Y 
value of silver and gold. 

An immense field of ice has been observed 
slowly floating southward in the Labrador current, directly 
in the path of Atlantic liners. It is estimated to be two 
hundred miles long. 

President Roosevelt has acquiesced in a proposal made 
by the Government of San Domingo for the collection an 
conservation of its revenues, pending the action of th 
United States Senate upon the treaty, to the end that in § 90 
the meantime no change shall take place in the situation 
which would render useless its consummation or 
complications into its enforcement. The Secretary of 
War of the United States will present for nomination by 
the President of the Dominican Republic men to collect 
the revenues. All the moneys collected not turned over 
to the Dominican Government will be deposited in som 
New York bank, to be designated by the Secretary of 
War, and will there be kept until the Senate has acteL | ' 
If the action is adverse, the money will then be turned his 
over to the Dominican Government. If it is favorable,it } 
will be distributed among the creditors in proportion t § tit 
their just claims under the treaty. 

According to a foreign statisties! return recently ie 
sued the average duration of life is as follows : Swede 

and Norway, 50 years ; Britain, 45 years, 3 months; Beb be 
gium, 44 years, 11 months ; Switzerland, 44 years, 4] ~ 
months ; France, 43 years, 6 months; Austria, 39 years, § vil 
8 months; Prussia and Italy, 39 years; Bavaria 36 years; 
Spain, 32 years, 4 months. 


NOTICES. 
The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Western Dis 
trict Dorcas Society will be held in the committe 
room of Twelfth Street Meeting, on Fourth-day m 
Fourth Month 12th, after the meeting for worship. 
scribers and all interested friends are invited to attend. 





Westtown Boarding School.—PFor conveniene 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., aad 
2.48 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-fn 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, witt 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sug! 





DiED, Second Month 20th, 1905, near Earlham, lows, 
JOHN Ramsay, in the eighty-seventh year of hie age;4 
member and elder of North Branch Monthly Meeting d 
Friends. He joined the Society of Friends by convinee 
ment when about thirty-five years of age, and 

the remainder of his life maintained a concern for 
advancement of Truth and the support of the disciplise 
Being a regular attender of meetings when health pet 
mitted, and in the early days of the settlement of meet 
ings in Iowa and Kansas, was one who with others trat 
eled many miles in the setting up and establishing of th 
same, going in a two-horse covered wagon, through very 
deep mud, crossing swollen streams, enduring much fatigue 
and hardships. The Quarterly Meeting of which he w# 
then a member, was for a few years held, part of t 
time, at a distance of near two hundred miles. “ He thst 
shall endure to the end, the same shall be saved.” 
——, in Wichita, Kansas, on the 26th of Third Mont, 
1905, Lyra T. Harvey, wife of Adolphus E. Harvey, 
aged thirty years, eleven months and twenty-nine dayt 
A member of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of 

This dear young Friend was born at Falmouth, 

and was educated at the Friends’ school for girls, is 
York, England. She came to America in 1893. % 
leaves a husband and two young children to mourn her las. 
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